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ABSTRACT 

Characteristics  of  families  and  homemakers  that  left  the  Expanded  Food  and 
Nutrition  Education  Program  (EFNEP)  were  con^red  to  those  of  families  still 
enrolled.  The  two  groups  were  similar  in  urban  and  racial-ethnic  characteris- 
tics. But  homemakers  leaving  the  program  tended  to  be  younger,  better  educat- 
ed, had  higher  family  income,  and  spent  more  for  food  than  those  that  remained 
active. 

There  was  a  tendency  in  some  cases  for  families  who  dropped  out  to  have 
slightly  better  overall  diets  conpared  to  those  who  were  active.  Homemakers 
who  participated  6  months  or  less  usually  had  better  initial  diets  than  those 
leaving  later.  Apparently  homemakers  with  better  diets  tended  to  drop  out 
earlier. 

Keywords:  Low- income  families,  consunption,  food,  nutrition,  expenditures. 
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SUhM'VRY 

This  study  was  designed  to  determine  the  dietary  inf)rovement  of  families 
in  several  selected  Florida  and  Georgia  counties  participating  in  the  Expanded 
Food  and  Nutrition  Education  Program  (EFNEP)  of  USDA's  Extension  Service. 
Demographic  characteristics  of  homemakers  and  program  a\des  participating  in 
the  study  counties  also  were   reported. 

Findings  showed  that  the  length  of  time  in  the  program  was  highly  signi- 
ficant in  determining  food  consumption  levels.  Ntost  homemakers  benefited  from 
early  program  participation  in  terms  of  increased  food  consumption,  with  the 
rate  of  improvement  stabilizing  later  in  the  program.  Most  of  the  progress  was 
made  during  the  first  18  months  of  participation.  The  proportion  of  homemakers 
with  good  overall  diets  at  termination  ranged  fror      21  percent. 

The  participating  program  families  were  predominantly  black  urban  dwellers, 
of  which  about  half  had  annual  incomes  of  less  than  $2,000,  and  about  40  per- 
cent received  welfare.  Homemakers  averaged  about  45  years  old.  Only  13  per- 
cent had  completed  high  school. 

Characteristics  of  families  and  homemakers  who  left  the  program  were  com- 
pared with  those  still  active  at  the  time  of  the  survey  in  June  1972.  Home- 
makers  who  left  the  program  were  younger,  better  educated,  and  had  higher  fam- 
ily incomes.  They  also  spent  more  money  for  food  than  those  who  remained 
active.   In  some  cases,  there  was  a  tendency  for  homemakers  who  dropped  out 
after  one  or  two  food  readings  to  have  better  diets  than  those  who  remained  or 
left  later  in  the  program. 

Socioeconomic  profiles  showed  that  program  aides  in  units  from  both  States 
were  primarily  black  urban  dwellers.  They  were  similar  in  average  age,  formal 
education,  and  length  of  previous  work  experience. 
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PROGRESS  OF  SELECTED  FLORIDA  AND  GEORGIA  FAMILIES  IN 
THE  EXPANDED  FOOD  AND  NUTRITION  EDUCATION  PR0GRAf4 


by 

J.  Gerald  Feaster  and  Garey  B.  Perkins 
Agricultural  Economists 
National  Economic  Analysis  Division 
Economic  Research  Service 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Extension  Service's  Expanded  Food  and  Nutrition  Education  Program 
(EFNEP) ,  authorized  in  November  1968,  seeks  to  upgrade  diets  of  low- income 
families  through  nutrition  education.  The  Extension  Service  has  a  contract  of 
agreement  with  the  Economic  Research  Service  (ERS)  for  ERS  to  evaluate  the  im- 
pact and  effectiveness  of  the  program. 

During  June  1972,  data  were  gathered  from  selected  EFNEP  units  in  Florida 
and  Georgia.  Information  from  three  counties  in  each  State  was  used  to  deter- 
mine the  rate  of  improvement  in  family  nutrition  and  to  identify  factors  asso- 
ciated with  this  progress.  The  number  of  servings  from  each  of  the  four  basic 
food  groups  eaten  during  a  24-hour  period  was  used  to  measure  the  nutritional 
progress  of  participating  families. 

Data  relating  to  socioeconomic  characteristics  of  homemakers  and  their 
food  group  servings  were  available  from  fam.ily  records  maintained  in  the  EFNEP 
files.   Information  on  program  aides  and  supervising  home  economists  in  each 
unit  was  obtained  through  personal  interviews. 

This  study  represents  the  most  recent  evaluation  available  on  the  nu- 
tritional levels  of  homemakers  participating  under  progression  and  graduation 
guidelines  initiated  and  implemented  by  individual  States  (see  appendix) . 
Stability  of  the  EFNE  Program  with  respect  to  objectives  and  methods  of  opera- 
tions indicate  that  the  findings  have  current  applicability.  This  premise  is 
reinforced  by  aggregative  food  recall  data  provided  by  the  EFNEP  reporting 
system. 

Information  contained  in  this  report  will  be  used  by  the  National  EFNEP 
Staff  in  determining  program  direction  and  by  the  Federal  Extension  Committee 
on  Policy  in  identifying  issues  and  establishing  policy  guidelines.  The  find- 
ings will  also  be  used  by  State  4-H  leaders  in  planning  and  managing  programs 
and  by  county  Extension  Service  staff  in  implementing  the  4-H  EFNEP  at  the 
local  level. 

:  ^  B^ALUATION  OF  DIETS 

The  number  of  servings  from  each  of  the  four  basic  food  groups  (milk, 
meat,  fruit  and  vegetable,  and  bread  and  cereal)  eaten  during  a  24 -hour  period 
was  used  to  measure  the  homemakers'  consumption  practices.  Homemakers  were 
asked  by  program  aides  to  recall  food  eaten  during  the  24 -hour  period  before 
the  survey  interview.  All  food  eaten  at  meals,  between  meals,  and  away  from 


home  was  listed;  however,  the  quantities  were  not  recorded.  Servings  of  foods 
such  as  butter,  sweeteners,  and  beverages  other  than  milk  and  fruit  and  vege- 
table juices  were  not  classified  in  the  four  food  groups.  Servings  of  insig- 
nificant amounts  such  as  cream  or  milk  used  in  coffee  were  not  counted. 

To  evaluate  the  homemakers'  diets  and  to  identify  lacking  food  groups,  the 
number  of  servings  estimated  was  compared  with  serxdng  levels  recommended  in 
the  Daily  Food  Guide  for  the  four  major  food  groups:  two  or  more  servings  from 
the  milk  group;  two  or  more  servings  from  the  meat  group;  four  or  more  servings 
from  the  fruit  and  vegetable  group;  and  four  or  more  ser\'ings  from  the  bread 
and  cereal  group  (2-2-4-4).  \J     Food  reading  evaluations  were  obtained  from 
homemakers  by  paraprofessional  aides  when  the  homemaker  entered  the  program  and 
at  subsequent  6-month  intervals. 

FAMILY  aiARACTERISTICS 

Of  the  total  family  participants,  about  70  percent  were  black  and  had  low 
incomes.  Approximately  50  percent  of  the  families  received  annual  incomes  of 
less  than  $2,000.  Tiventy-five  percent  of  the  Georgia  families  reportedly  re- 
ceived incomes  less  than  $1,000,  compared  with  17  percent  of  the  Florida  fam- 
ilies, and  approximately  40  percent  were  on  welfare. 

Nearly  60  percent  of  the  participating  families  were  urban  dwellers,  40 
percent  were  rural  nonfarm  residents,  and  only  2  percent  resided  on  farms. 
Florida  families  were  more  urbanized  than  Georgia  families.  2/     Approximately 
40  percent  of  the  Georgia  families  and  25  percent  of  the  Florida  families  had 
one  or  two  family  members. 

The  age  range  for  homemakers  was  wide:  about  20  percent  were  less  than  50 
years  old  and  25  percent  were  60  years  or  older.  Georgia  homemakers  tended  to 
be  older  than  Florida  homemakers. 

Generally,  the  homemakers  were  poorly  educated.  Only  13  percent  had  com- 
pleted 12  or  more  years  of  school,  and  over  50  percent  had  less  than  8  years  of 
education.   Florida  homemakers  tended  to  be  better  educated  than  those  in 
Georgia. 

!_/  Food  for  Fitness,  A  Daily  Food  Guide,  Leaflet  No.  424,  U-.S.  Dept.  Agr.  , 
Agr.  Res.  Serv\  ,  May  1967.  Tlie  Daily  Food  Guide  specifies  the  amount  of  food 
constituting  a  serving  in  each  of  the  four  food  groups.   Individual  servings 
reported  in  this  study  were  not  measured  and  thus  may  not  be  equivalent  to  the 
amount  specified  in  the  food  guide.  To  provide  an  operational  measure,  it  was 
assiup.ed  that  reported  servings  generally  were  equivalent  to  those  specified  in 
the  food  guide.   In  interpreting  the  findings,  this  assumj")tion  should  be 
recognized. 

2J   Residence  definitions  as  used  in  the  EFNEP  units  are  as  follows:  Urban 
household:  families  living  in  places  with  at  least  2,500  persons  and  in  closely 
settled  fringe  areas  surrounding  cities  of  50,000  or  more.  Rural  nonfarm 
household:  families  living  outside  urban  areas  and  not  operating  fanns.  Farm 
household:  families  living  outside  urban  areas  and  operating  a  farm. 


Approximately  one-third  of  the  total  families  owned  their  homes  with  the 
ownership  rate  higher  for  Florida  families.  About  three-fourths  of  those  re- 
porting made  house  payments  of  less  than  $50  per  month.  Georgia  families  made 
lower  payments  than  those  in  Florida. 

Units  in  Georgia  reported  more  homemakers  with  five^and  six  food  readings 
than  those  in  Florida,  whjch  reflect  policy  differences  between  the  two  States, 
Florida  aides  were  instructed  to  graduate  homemakers  after  the  sixth  food 
reading.  Consequently,  only  31  percent  of  the  Florida  homemakers  had  five  or 
more  food  readings ,  compared  with  56  percent  of  those  in  Georgia  (table  1) . 
The  large  proportion  of  homemakers  in  Florida  with  only  one  or  two  food  read- 
ings indicated  more  recently  enrolled  homemakers. 

Table  1- -Number  of  family  food  readings,  Florida  and  Georgia,  1972 


Food  reading 

1/ 

Florida 

.     Georgia 

:      Total 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1 

81 

24 

32 

11 

113 

18 

2 

:   53 

16 

31 

11 

84 

14 

■  3 

62 

18 

33 

12 

95 

15 

4 

:   36 

11 

27 

10 

63 

10 

5 

63 

18 

66 

23 

129 

21 

6 

44 

13 

71 

25 

115 

18 

7 

1 

2/ 

24 

8 

25 

4 

Total 

340 

100 

284 

100 

624 

100 

T7  Food  readings  are  taken  when  a  family  enters  the  program,  and  at  subse- 
quent  6-month  intervals. 
2/  Less  than  1  percent. 

AIDE  CHARACTERISTICS 

Paraprofessional  aides  were  trained  by  professional  home  economists  to 
work  with  program  families.  These  aides  were  an  important  link  in  delivering 
the  EFNEP  to  participating  homemakers;  and  their  characteristics,  work  habits, 
and  philosophy  had  an  influence  on  the  progress  of  program  participants.  Aide 
characteristics  in  units  from  both  States  were  similar.  Georgia  and  Florida 
aides  were  predominantly  urban  dwellers,  and  were  similar  in  average  age,  for- 
mal education,  and  length  of  previous  work  experience.  Of  the  total,  51  and 
63  percent,  respectively,  were  black.  The  Florida  aides  received  102  hours  of 
initial  training  and  the  Georgia  aides  received  70  hours  (table  2) .  Aides  in 
Georgia  earned  a  lower  hourly  wage  for  this  work,  but  averaged  more  working 
hours  per  week.  This  resulted  in  higher  weekly  salaries  in  Georgia:  $69  com- 
pared to  $63  in  Florida. 

More  than  90  percent  of  all  aides  had  previously  worked  outside  the  home. 
Georgia  aides  had  worked  an  average  of  5  years ,  primarily  in  factories ,  while 
those  in  Florida  average  7  years,  primarily  in  foodservice  and  clerical  jobs 
(table  3) . 


Table  2- -Selected  characteristics  of  aides,  Georgia  and  Florida,  1972 


Characteristic 

Unit 

Georgia 

Florida 

;  Average 

Age 

Years 

58 

39 

38 

Education 

do. 

11 

11 

11 

Hourly  wage 

Dollars 

1.72 

1.96 

1.83 

Weekly  hours  worked 

Hours 

40 

32 

37 

Length  of  initial  training 

do. 

70 

102 

80 

Previous  weekly  income 

Dollars 

64 

91 

70 

Previous  work  experience 

Years 

5 

7 

6 

Table  3- -Program  position  and  previous  occupation  of  aides,  Georgia  and 

Florida,  1972 


Item 

Georgia 

'.           Florida 

Percent 

Program  position 

Working  aide  1/ 

87 

98 

Leader  aide  Tf 

8 

2 

Not  listed 

:        5 

0 

Total 

100 

100 

Previous  occupation 

Factory  worker 

:       41 

7 

Food  service  worker 

-7 

/ 

16 

Clerk 

:       19 

16 

Secretary 

:        3 

2 

Salesperson 

3 

12 

Teacher  or  teacher's  aide 

6 

/ 

Nurse's  aide 

3 

10 

Domestic 

3 

12 

Other                          : 

5 

18 

Not  listed 

10  ■ 

0 

Total 

100 

100 

\_l   Working  aide  works  only  with  program  families 
IJ   Leader  aide  works  with  fewer  families  and  has  some  responsibility  for  re- 
viewing family  records  and  assisting  home  economists  with  the  EFNEP. 


Teaching  and  working  vv^ith  program  families  consumed  a  major  portion  of  the 
work  week  for  both  Florida  and  Georgia  aides  (table  4).  Georgia  aides  spent  a 
larger  percentage  of  their  time  working  with  program  and  nonpVogram  families 
and  recordkeeping,  but  less  time  in  recruiting  and  training. 

Florida  aides  worked  fewer  hours  per  week  with  fewer  families,  but  the 
majority  felt  they  could  work  effectively  with  more  program  families.  Although 
Georgia  aides  worked  longer  hours  per  week  with  more  program  families,  almost 
half  said  they  could  work  with  more  families. 

4 


Table  4- -Average  work  week  for  aides,  Florida  and  Georgia,  1972 


Item 

Florida 

Geor 

gia 

Hours 

Percent 

Hours 

Percent 

Recruiting 

3.0 

11 

2.2 

5 

Teaching  and  working  with  program 
families 

16.4 

57 

25.2 

61 

Teaching  and  working  with  nonprogram 
families 

1.0 

4 

3.4 

8 

Recordkeeping 

Working  with  EFNEP  youth 

Training 

3.1 

.2 

4.3 

11 

1 

15 

6.9 

.4 
3.0 

17 
1 

7 

Other 

.5 

2 

.0 

0 

Total  1/                        : 

28.5 

101 

41.1 

99 

1/  Totals  do  not  add  to  100  percent  because  of  rounding 


Georgia  aides  worked  with  a  larger  number  of  families  than  Florida  aides 
because  they  worked  more  hours  per  week,  visited  families  less  often,  and  spent 
slightly  less  time  at  each  visit.  Florida  aides  visited  each  program  family  an 
average  of  twice  each  month,  versus  an  average  of  1.7  visits  for  Georgia  aides, 
and  stayed  longer  at  each  visit  (table  5) . 

Table  5- -Selected  caseload  characteristics,  Florida  and  Georgia,  1972 


Item 

Florida 

• 

Georgia 

Number 

Program  families  per  aide 
Actual  caseload 

Maximum  caseload  aides  said  they 
could  handle  in  same  working  hours  ; 
Frequency  of  visits  to  program 
families  per  month 

33 

37 
:       2 

6 
9 
0 

59 
62 
1. 

7 
8 
7 

Hours 

Time  spent  per  home  visit 

:       1. 

6 

1. 

1 

Aides  in  both  States  lived  predominantly  in  urban  areas  near  their  pro- 
gram families.   Florida  families  tended  to  be  more  concentrated  than  those  in 
Georgia.  Ntost  aides  traveled  by  car  when  visiting  program  families.  The 
distance  from  aides  to  homemakers  in  Florida  ranged  from  2.5  to  11.7  miles  and 
from  1.1  to  13.2  miles  in  Georgia. 

Essentially  all  aides  worked  with  families  to  set  goals  and  prepare  sepa- 
rate work  plans.  In  attempting  to  encourage  families  to  achieve  these  goals, 
aides  varied  the  intensity  of  work  or  number  of  visits  to  homemakers  most  in 
need  of  help.  Still,  aides  felt  that  about  18  percent  of  the  Florida  families 
had  little  or  no  potential  for  improvement  compared  with  about  17  percent  of 
the  Georgia  families.  Less  than  half  of  the  aides  in  both  States  stopped 
working  with  families  not  voluntarily  leaving  the  program.  Aides  and  supervis- 
ing home  economists  were  reluctant  to  drop  families  even  though  there  was 
little  potential  for  improvement. 

A  majority  of  Georgia  aides  were  more  successful  than  the  Florida  aides  in 
getting  program  families  to  participate  in  other  extension  programs.  Extension 
programs  frequently  mentioned  were  4-H  Clubs,  home  demonstrations  and  home- 
makers'  clubs,  and  sewing  classes. 

Ntost  aides  in  both  States  felt  that  they  would  be  making  a  greater  contri- 
bution if  they  worked  with  more  new  families.   In  an  attempt  to  lower  workloads 
and  reach  more  families,  supervising  home  economists  also  encouraged  aides  to 
work  with  some  families  in  groups.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  aides  worked 
with  less  than  four  families  exclusively  in  group  meetings.  The  aides  reported 
that  they  only  worked  with  a  few  families  in  groups  because:   (1)  homemakers 
were  incompatible  with  each  other;  (2)  program  families  lived  too  far  apart; 
(5)  central  meeting  places  were  not  available;  and  (4)  homemakers  lacked  trans- 
portation to  meetings. 

Both  States  apparently  differed  with  respect  to  working  with  nonprogram 
families  on  a  regular  basis.   (Nonprograjn  families  were  families  in  which 
family  records  had  not  been  collected  by  program  aides.)  Sixty-nine  percent  of 
the  Georgia  aides,  compared  with  18  percent  of  Florida  aides,  worked  regularly 
with  nonprogram  families. 

ACTI\^  ANT)  DROPOUT  CRVRACTERISTICS 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  active  homemakers  were  defined  as  those  who 
participated  in  the  EFNEP  at  the  time  of  the  suney  in  June  1972,  and  dropouts 
were  those  officially  terminated  from  the  program.  Homemakers  were  dropped 
from  the  program  for  such  reasons  as:  lack  of  interest,  moved  away,  no  visiting 
aide,  aiid  graduation  from  program  after  the  sixiih  food  reading,  "hj     Only  9 

V  For  percentage  of  homemakers  Icav^ing  for  various  reasons  from  a  national 
survey,  see  Feaster,  J.  C>erald,  Impact  of  the  Expanded  Food  and  Nutrition 
Education  Progriim  on  Low- Income  Families:  An  Indcpth  ^'Xnalysis,  U.  S.  Dept. 
of  Agr.  ,  Econ.  Res.  Sen-.,  Agr.  Econ.  Rept.  No.  220,  p.  75,  Feb.  1972. 


percent  reportedly  dropped  because  they  felt  little  need  for  the  program. 
Aides  reported  that  homemakers  usually  were  dropped  because  of  their  own 
actions  rather  than  actions  of  the  aides  or  supervisory  home  economists. 
Reasons  for  dropping  were  not  always  clear.  According  to  aide  records,  most 
participants  dropped  out  because  they  moved  or  an  aide  was  not  available.  How- 
ever, under  guidelines  which  varied  by  State,  some  homemakers  graduated  or  were 
phased  out  of  the  program. 

Homemakers  who  dropped  out  averaged  43  years  old  compared  with  47  years 
for  actives.  Dropout  homemakers  had  7.7  years  of  education  compared  with  6.6 
years  for  actives.  Both  participated,  by  7  percent  proportionately,  in  the 
Food  Stamp  Program,  but  a  higher  percentage  of  dropouts  participated  in  the 
Donated  Food  Program,  50  percent  and  42  percent,  respectively. 

The  dropouts'  monthly  income  was  $188.82  compared  with  the  actives' 
$183.52  and  dropouts  spent  $63.03  for  food  compared  with  the  actives'  $62.21. 
Because  dropouts  had  more  children  under  20  years  of  age,  more  children  in 
school,  and  more  children  in  the  school  lunch  program,  their  per  capita  income 
and  food  expenditures  were  almost  identical  to  those  of  the  actives.  More 
dropouts  owned  their  homes,  and  they  made  higher  monthly  payments  for  housing. 

Dropouts  averaged  only  2.7  food  readings  while  actives  averaged  4.9  read- 
ings. Of  both  groups,  68  percent  were  black  urban  residents  and  about  half 
were  on  welfare.  Slightly  more  dropouts  than  actives  received  non-USDA  food 
assistance.  More  dropouts  had  a  home  garden  and  a  greater  capability  for 
consumption  of  home-produced  food. 

Although  dropout  rates  in  the  Florida  and  Georgia  units  surveyed  were  low- 
er than  the  national  average,  they  are  somewhat  indicative  of  trends.  About  30 
percent  of  the  homemakers  dropped  out  of  the  program  after  participating  1  year, 
and  less  than  half  remained  active  by  the  fifth  food  reading  2  years  later. 

ACTIVE  AND  DROPOUT  DIETS 

A  comparison  was  made  between  the  initial  diets  of  the  dropouts  and  those 
who  remained  in  the  program.  Dropouts'  consumption  in  each  of  the  four  food 
groups  was  lower  thaa  actives  (table  6) .  The  number  of  servings  was  almost  the 
same  for  meat  and  the  bread  and  cereal  group  with  the  greatest  divergence  in 
milk. 

A  lower  proportion  of  dropouts  had  a  1-1-1-1  diet  but  a  higher  proportion 
had  2-2-4-4  diets.  A  2-2-4-4  diet  is  comprised  of  two  or  more  servings  from 
the  milk  group,  two  or  more  servings  from  the  meat  group,  four  or  more  servings 
from  the  fruit  and  vegetable  group,  and  four  or  more  servings  from  the  bread 
and  cereal  group. 

The  initial  and  terminal  2-2-4-4  diets  of  homemakers  who  dropped  out  after  ; 
given  food  reading  were  compared  with  diets  of  those  who  remained  in  the  pro- 
gram beyond  the  same  food  readings  (table  7).  For  example,  the  111  homemakers 
who  dropped  out  after  1  food  reading  were  compared  with  the  496  who  remained  in 
the  program  beyond  the  first  food  reading.  Those  who  remained  beyond  a  given 
food  reading  either  dropped  out  later  or  were  still  active  at  the  time  of  the 
survey. 


Table  6- -Food  consumption  characteristics  of  dropouts  and  actives, 

Florida  and  Georgia,  1972 


Program 

Servings  from  food  groups 
during  24-hour  period 

Diet  serving 
patterns 

status 

Milk 

'       Meat   •  ^^^}(     -■ 
:                      : vegetables: 

Bread/ 
cereal 

1-1-1-1  ;  2-2-4-4 

Actives 
Dropouts 

1.22 
1.09 

Number 

2.52     2.06 
2.51      1.97 

3.46 
3.43 

Percent 

57      51 
6       7 

Table  7--Initial  and  terminal  2-2-4-4  diets  of  dropouts  compared  with  tJiose 

remaining  active  in  the  EFNEP,  1972 


Food 

Months 

Dropouts 

Active  after 

food  reading 

reading 

Initial  food   :  Tc 
reading      : 

rminal  food 
reading 

Number  Percent 

Percent 

Nimiber  Percent 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

:    0 
6 
12 
18 
24 
30 

111     11 
79      6 
78      5 
34     12 
31      3 
31      3 

11 
19 
12 
9 
23 
15 

:  496  1/  6 
408  17 
318   1/  21 

:   275     16 

212     18 

85      14 

corresponding  food  reading. 


Of  the  111  homemakers  who  dropped  out  after  the  first  food  reading,  11 
percent  had  at  least  a  2-2-4-4  diet  compared  with  6  percent  of  those  who  re- 
mained beyond  the  first  food  reading.  Tlie  terminal  level  for  homemakers  who 
dropped  out  between  the  second  and  sixth  food  reading  was  considerably  higher 
than  the  initial  level  except  for  the  fourth  food  reading  group. 

This  indicated  that  dropouts  made  considerable  progress  with  a  2-2-4-4 
diet.  The  greatest  progress  was  made  by  homemakers  who  initially  had  ver\' 
poor  diets  but  remained  through  five  or  six  food  readings.  Groups  of  home- 
makers  with  very  low  initial  diets  tended  to  remain  in  the  program  longer. 
Conversely,  those  with  better  initial  diets  apparently  felt  that  they  had 
little  to  gain  from  participation  and  dropped  out  earlier. 

Even  homemakers  with  the  best  initial  diets  had  a  small  absolute  propor- 
tion with  a  2-2-4-4  diet.  When  evaluated  by  this  criteria,  most  homemakers  in 
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the  program  were  in  need  of  assistance.  However,  those  who  dropped  out  after 
one  or  two  food  readings  were  better  at  enrollment  than  those  who  dropped  out 
later.  Those  who-  dropped  out  later  showed  greater  overall  progress  because 
they  were  more  exposed  to  nutrition  education. 

A  second  evaluation  of  actives'  and  dropouts'  diets  was  to  compare  the 
performance  of  all  homemakers  at  each  food  reading.  This  comparison  ascer- 
tained if  basic  differences  in  consumption  levels  between  dropouts  and  actives 
existed  at  the  respective  food  readings. 

The  results  of  the  comparison  showed  the  dropouts '  diets  were  greater  than 
or  nearly  equal  to  the  actives '  diets  at  each  food  reading  (table  8) .  The 
first  food  reading  showed  dropouts  had  a  larger  proportion  of  2-2-4-4  diets 
than  the  actives.  However,  more  active  homemakers  at  the  fifth  and  sixth  food 
readings  had  2-2-4-4  diets  than  those  who  dropped  out. 

Table  8- -Proportion  of  all  homemakers  with  2-2-4-4  diets  at  each  food  reading 


Food  reading 

Dropouts 

Act 

ives 

-■ 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1 

:    351 

7 

236 

6 

2 

247 

17 

237 

17 

3 

170 

21 

226 

18 

4 

:     95 

1/  19 

214 

1/  14 

5 

60 

18 

183 

19 

6 

31 

13 

85 

14 

\J   Dropouts  significantly  differed  from  actives  at  90  percent  confidence 
level . 


Differences  between  percentages  of  active  and  dropout  homemakers  with  a 
2-2-4-4  diet  were  tested  for  statistical  significance  (see  appendix).  There 
were  only  two  instances  in  which  significant  differences  existed  in  the  pro- 
portions of  homemakers  who  dropped  out  and  those  who  remained  active  after  a 
given  food  reading  (table  7) .  Homemakers  who  dropped  out  after  the  first  food 
reading  had  a  significantly  larger  proportion  of  2-2-4-4  diets  than  homemakers 
who  remained  in  the  program.  Conversely,  the  proportion  of  homemakers  with 
2-2-4-4  diets  who  dropped  out  after  the  third  food  reading  was  significantly 
lower  than  those  remaining  in  the  program. 

The  statistical  test  was  applied  to  the  differences  between  the  proportion 
of  all  dropouts  and  actives  at  each  food  reading  (table  8) .  The  only  signifi- 
cantly different  proportion  was  between  dropouts  and  actives  at  the  fourth  food 
reading. 

The  statistical  test  pointed  to  a  general  problem  resulting  from  small 
sample  sizes.  Even  though  there  were  differences  in  the  proportion  of  2-2-4-4 


diets  between  actives  and  dropouts,  the  use  of  small  sample  sizes  could  cause 
these  differences  to  be  insignificant. 

EV'ALUATICW  OF  PROGRESS 

Aggregate  and  sample  data  indicated  participants  in  the  program  benefited 
by  increased  food  consumption  in  the  four  basic  food  groups.  However,  con- 
suji^tion  levels  cannot  be  increased  indefinitely  by  participants  because  of 
limited  purchasing  power  and  personal  preferences.  Thus,  the  question  arises 
as  to  what  were  these  maximum  levels  for  the  EI-"NEP  homemakers  and  when  were 
they  reached.  A  second  question  is  what  is  the  rate  of  progress  toward  these 
levels  and  when  does  most  of  the  benefit  take  place. 

Aggregate  data  on  program  families  indicated  that  most  progress  occurred 
relatively  early  in  participation  and  later  stabilized.  Regression  analysis 
was  used  to  test  this  hNqx) thesis  and  to  provide  more  definitive  information  on 
progress  rates.  Equations  were  fitted  for  homemakers  classified  by  the  total 
number  of  food  readings,  program  units,  and  program  status  (dropout  and  active) 
For  each  homemaker  group,  the  average  food  consumption  level  at  each  food 
reading  was  a  separate  observation.  Each  observation  was  weighted  by  the  num- 
ber of  homemakers  in  the  respective  groups. 

Milk,  meat,  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  bread  and  cereal  sendngs  were  the 
dependent  variables  for  each  of  the  respective  equations.  The  percentages  of 
homemakers  in  groups  having  a  1-1-1-1  diet  and  a  2-2-4-4  diet  at  each  food 
reading  were  also  used  as  dependent  variables.  The  independent  variable  was 
the  number  of  food  readings  which  represented  the  length  of  time  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

A  quadratic  form  of  the  equation  was  selected  because  it  was  h>7)0thesized 
that  greater  benefits  were  realized  early  during  the  participation  period. 
The  fitted  equations  are  shoun  below: 

MK  =  .981  +  .231  [N]**  -  .0226  [N]^**  r2  =  .09 

[7.97]       [5.14] 
MT  =  2.39  +  .154  [N]**  -  .0221  [N]2**  r2  =  .12 

[5.13]       [4.70] 
FV  =  1.55  +  .576  [N]**  -  .0623  [N]2**  r2  =  .21 

[15.16]      [10.74] 
BC  -  3.160  +  .300  [N]**   -  .0251[N]2**  r2  =  .13 

[8.23]       [4.48] 
1-1-1-1  Diet  =  .434  -t-  .140  [N]**  -  .0139  [N]2**  r2  =  .17 

[12.73]      [7.72] 
.   2-2-4-4  Diet  =  -.01  +  .105  [N]**  -  .0134  [N]2**  r2  =  .08 

[11.67]      [8.93] 


'^'^Significant  at  .01  confidence  level  (numbers  in  brackets  under  the  coeffi- 
cients arc  conputed  "t"  values) . 
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Where:' 

MK,  MT,  FV,  BC  =  Average  number  of  daily  servings  per  homemaker  of  food  from 

the  milk,  meat,  fruit  and  vegetable,  and  bread  and  cereal 
food  groups,  respectively. 

1-1-1-1  Diet   =  Percent  of  homemakers  with  at  least  one  serving  daily  of  foods 

from  each  of  the  four  food  groups. 

2-2-4-4  Diet   =  Percent  of  homemakers  with  at  least  two  servings  from  each  of 

the  meat  and  milk  food  groups  and  at  least  four  servings  from 
each  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  and  bread  and  cereal  food 
groups . 

N  ==  Number  of  food  readings.  The  first  food  reading  is  taken  when 

a  homemaker  enters  the  program  and  at  subsequent  6-month  in- 
tervals, e.g.,  two  food  readings  =  6  months  participation, 
three  food  readings  =12  months,  etc. 

Findings  from  the  regression  analysis  showed  that  the  length  of  time  in 
the  program  was  highly  significant  in  determining  food  consumption  levels. 
Both  the  food  reading  variable  [N]  and  its  square  [N]2  were  statistically 
significant  at  the  .01  confidence  level  which  indicated  that  more  progress  was 
made  during  the  early  periods  and  less  progress  in  subsequent  periods  until  a 
maximum  consumption  level  was  reached. 

The  relationships  derived  from  the  equations  are  shown  in  figure  1.  These 
curves  show  estimated  average  consumption  levels  after  various  periods  of  par- 
ticipation. The  maximum  consumption  level  was  usually  reached  between  the 
fourth  and  fifth  food  reading.  Maximum  progress  occurred  during  the  first  6 
months  and  less  progress  was  made  in  each  subsequent  6-month  period  until  the 
maximum  consumption  level  was  reached. 

For  the  purpose  of  analysis,  total  progress  resulting  from  participation 
may  be  defined  as  the  difference  between  the  initial  consumption  level  (figure 
1)  and  the  maximum  consumption  level  attained.  The  proportion  of  the  total  in- 
crease which  was  made  at  each  food  reading  for  each  food  group  and  cumulative 
percentage  progress  is  illustrated  in  figure  2. 

Figure  2  shows  that  over  40  percent  of  the  progress  was  made  during  the 
first  6  months  of  participation,  20-30  percent  was  made  during  the  second  6 
months,  and  less  than  20  percent  was  made  in  each  subsequent  time  period.  The 
cumulative  distributions  indicated  that  by  the  fourth  food  reading,  18  months 
of  participation,  homemakers  had  achieved  80  percent  of  their  total  progress. 

Progress  in  individual  food  groups  was  inversely  related  to  initial  con- 
sumption levels.  More  progress  was  made  in  food  groups  in  which  homemakers 
were  initially  lowest.  Homemakers  were  lowest  in  fruit  and  vegetable  con- 
sumption, followed  by  milk,  bread  and  cereal,  and  meat.  Relative  progress  in 
these  food  groups  was  respectively  in  the  same  order. 
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ESTIMATED  FOOD 
CONSUMED  BY  HOMEMAKERS 
WITHIN  24  HOURS  BY  GROUP 

Maximum  Initial,  Achieved ,  Recommended 


o 


aiiiii  ■■  ■ 


MILK 


••.'W^Tt'i 


MEAT 


-■O 


FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLES 


..-MD 


0iir7, 


■kfft I III •••••••• ••■•■•■•• 

BREAD  AND  CEREAL 


SERVINGS 


1.'  18 

MONTHS  IN  PROGRAM 


24 


HOMEMAKERS  WITH  1-1-1-1 
AND  2  2-4-4  DIETS 


30  0 

Figure  1 


12  18 

MONTHS  IN  PROGRAM 


24 


12 


%  -,    MILK 


80  - 


60  - 


-1     MEAT 


80 


60 


1-1-1-1  DIET 


-I    2-2-4-4  DIET 


PERCENTAGE  OF  PROGRESS 
ACHIEVED  IN  FOOD  GROUPS 
BY  TIME  IN  PROGRAM 


FRUIT  &  VEGETABLES         -,    BREADS  CEREAL 


100-1    MILK 


MEAT 


CUMULATIVE 

PERCENTAGE  OF  PROGRESS 
ACHIEVED  IN  FOOD  GROUPS 
BY  TIME  IN  PROGRAM 


6  12  18         24 


8  12 

MONTHS  IN  PROGRAM 
Figure  2 


12  18         24         30 
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The  initial  milk  level  averaged  1.2  servings  or  60  percent  of  the  recom- 
mended two  ser\dngs.  The  maximum  level  was  reached  at  approximately  the  fifth 
food  reading  with  1.6  servings,  an  increase  of  about  32  percent. 

The  average  meat  serving  was  2.7,  considerably  higher  than  the  recommended 
two  servings.  Since  homemakers'  diets  were  generally  adequate,  sen'ing  levels 
in  this  group  increased  only  6  percent.  The  maximum  level  of  meat  consumption 
was  reached  between  the  third  and  fourth  food  readings. 

The  initial  level  of  fruit  and  vegetable  averaged  2.1  servings,  only  52 
percent  of  the  recommended  level.  However,  average  levels  reached  a  maximum  of 
2.9  servings  betAveen  the  fourth  and  fifth  food  readings,  which  represented 
about  a  40-percent  improvement. 

Homemakers'  diets  were  relatively  sufficient  from  the  bread  and  cereal 
group.  Ai\   average  initial  serving  was  3.4,  or  86  percent  of  the  reconmended 
four  servings,  and  at  approximately  the  fifth  food  reading,  4.1  servings  was 
reached,  which  represented  an  increase  of  about  10  percent. 
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APPENDIX 


FLORIDA  PROMOTION  GUIDELINES  1/ 


Since  1972,  Florida  guidelines  were  established  to  encourage  aides  to 
graduate  families  before  the  seventh  food  reading  and  to  promote  families  with 
the  best  diets  sooner.  The  Florida  promotion  guidelines  (January  2,  1972)  were 
based  on  the  number  of  servings  in  the  initial  food  recall  as  follows: 


Total  number  of  servings 

10  or  more  servings 

6-10  servings 

6  or  less  servings 


Target  promotion  date 

Sooner  than  other  participants 
Between  6-12  months 
12-24  months 


The  total  number  of  servings  would  have  to  be  a  combination  of  two  or  less 
from  the  meat  group,  four  or  less  from  the  fruit  and  vegetable  group,  and  four 
or  less  from  the  bread  and  cereal  group. 

The  Florida  guidelines  stated  that  generally  the  majority  of  the  families 
be  promoted  from  the  EFNEP  within  an  18 -month  period  or  before  the  seventh  food 
recall  is  taken,  and  that  an  effort  be  made  to  move  program  families  into  group 
learning  experiences. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  the  promotion  program  in  Florida,  the  number  of  pro- 
gram families  per  full-time  equivalent  aide  declined  from  42.2  to  37.0  during 
the  period  December  1971  to  December  1973.  At  the  same  time,  the  number  of 
program  families  per  full-time  equivalent  aide  increased  from  50.8  to  52.8  on 
a  national  basis.  Emphasis  on  promotion  of  Florida  families  was  also  evidenced 
in  aggregate  statistics.  For  example,  74  percent  of  the  families  who  entered 
the  program  in. March  1969  left  before  30  months  of  participation,  compared  to 
91  percent  of  those  who  entered  in  September  1971  (app.  table  1) 

GEORGIA  PROMOTION  GUIDELINES  TJ 

At  the  time  of  the  survey,  Georgia  did  not  have  guidelines  to  encourage 
homemakers  to  leave  the  EFNEP.  However,  following  the  1972  Regional  EFNEP 
Workshop  in  Memphis,  Tenn. ,  Georgia  used  the  model  developed  by  the  National 
Task  Force  to  develop  their  own  progression  model. 

The  components  of  the  Georgia  progression  model  are  defined  as  follows: 

One-to-One.  One  aide  working  with  one  homemaker  in  the  home  on  food, 
nutrition,  and  related  subject  matter. 

One-to-One  and  Cluster  Group.  Transition  period  where  aide  and  homemaker 
are  still  working  on  an  individual  basis  but  occasionally  meet  in  a  cluster 
group  (two  or  more  homemakers) . 


1/  Information  on  Florida  promotion  guidelines  was  obtained  from  the  Florida 
EFNEP. 

y   Information  on  Georgia  promotion  guidelines  was  obtained  from  the  Georgia 
EFNEP. 
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EFNEP  Cluster  Group  Only.  Homemaker  meets  in  a  cluster  group,  studies 
only  tood,  nutrition,  and  related  subject  matter.  Still  is  on  aide's  list  of 
families. 

Broader  Home  Economics  Groups.  The  EFNEP  homemakers  have  expressed  an 
interest  in  other  home  economics  areas.  Volunteers  and/or  County  Extension 
Agents  attend  EFNEP  groups  and  teach  non-nutrition  subject  matter.  Homemakers 
are  still  on  aide's  list  of  families  as  long  as  they  are  taught  foods  and 
nutrition  at  least  every  two  months  and  as  long  as  the  food  records  are  being 
kept  up-to-date.  Half  of  the  meeting  may  be  conducted  by  an  aide  and  half 
conducted  by  a  volunteer  or  County  Extension  Agent. 

Other  Extension  Activities.  Assuming  Leadership.  Other  Community  Activ- 
ities. The  EFNEP  homemakers,  either  while  enrolled  or  upon  graudation,  partic- 
ipate in  other  extension  special  interest  groups,  other  community  activities. 
Efforts  should  be  made  to  help  homemakers  assume  some  leadership  all  along 
their  progression  route. 

The  Georgia  progression  model  now  in  effect  recognizes  two  types  of  prog- 
ress: within  the  EFNEP  and  from  the  EFNEP  into  other  extension  activities. 
These  two  types  are  described  below: 

Within  the  EFNEP  includes  progress  from  one-to-one  teaching  situations 
into  cluster  and  larger  groups,  progress  from  simple  to  more  complex  nutrition 
concepts,  and  progress  from  food  and  nutrition  and  nutrition- related  lessons. 

Regular  exposure  to  non-nutrition  subject  matter  from  other  county  pro- 
fessional staff  and  volunteers  reduces  the  trauma  homemakers  experience  when 
they  graduate  from  the  program  into  other  extension  activities. 

Based  on  the  homemakers  initial  food  recall,  the  progression  time  table 
is  as  follows: 

Total  servings  Target  promotion  date 

10  or  more  servings  6-18  months 

7-9  servings  18-24  months 

-  6  or  less  servings  24-30  months 

Aggregative  data  were  not  obtained  on  the  Georgia  families  that  remained 
in  the  program  after  each  food  reading. 
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TEST  FOR  STATISTICAL  SIGNIFICANCE 

Differences  between  percentages  of  active  and  dropout  homemakcrs  with  a 
2-2-4-4  diet  were  tested  for  statistical  significance  using  the  following 
equation:  _3/ 

3-1  +  a-} 


(3)  i  =  4^2 

0   ^  pi-p2 

IVhere:  p  =  An  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  occurrences  in  a  population, 
based  on  a  weighted  average  of  two  samples,  (p-,  and  p?) . 

Pi'  P2  "  Proportion  of  occurrences  in  sample  1  and  sample  2. 

a^,  aj  =  Number  of  occurrences  in  sample  1  and  sample  2. 

Ni ,  N^  =  Number  of  items  in  sample  1  and  sample  2. 

o  V\~  P?  ~  Estimated  standard  error  of  the  difference  between  p,  and  Pt. 

q-i  ,  q^  =  Proportion  of  nonoccurrence  in  sample  1  and  sample  2. 

X  =  A  deviation  divided  by  its  standard  error, 
a 

_3/  Croxton,  Frederick  E.  and  Dudley  J.  Cowden,  Applied  General  Statistics, 
Prentice  Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.,  196L). 
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Appendix  table  2- -Socioeconomic  characteristics  of  families  in  selected  EFNEP 
1.  units,  1972 


:                Families 

Characteristic 

•                          • 

'.          Florida 

Georgia 

Total 

Percent 

Residence: 

Urban 

66 

47 

58 

Rural  nonfarm 

:      33 

49 

40 

Farm 

:      1 

4 

2 

Race : 

White 

:     21 

38 

29 

Black 

78 

62 

71 

Other 

1 

0 

1/ 

Annual  income: 

Less  than  $1,000 

:     17 

25 

20 

$1,000  -  $1,999 

:     36 

27 

32 

$2,000  -  $2,999 

:      20 

19 

19 

$3,000  -  $3,999 

15 

17 

16 

$4,000  -  $4,999 

:      8 

9 

9 

$5,000  and  over 

:      4 

4 

4 

Welfare  families: 

Yes 

48 

35 

42 

No 

52 

65 

58 

USDA  food  program  available: 

Donated  food 

100 

20 

48 

Food  stamps 

2 

24 

11 

Families  receiving: 

Food  stamps 

2 

14 

7 

Donated  food 

65 

23 

46 

Other  food  assistance 

18 

7 

13 

Homeowner: 

Yes 

•      36 

31 

34 

No 

64 

69 

66 

House  utilities:            : 

Electricity 

99 

96 

98 

Running  water 

91 

61 

77 

Refrigerator              : 

96 

94 

96 

Freezer                 : 

16 

30 

22 

Cook  stove 

93 

89 

91 

Oven 

75 

55 

66 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table, 


Continued 
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Appendix  table  2- -Socioeconomic  characteristics  of  families  in  selected  EFNEP 

units,  1972- -Continued 


Families 

Qiaracteristic 

Florida 

Georgia 

Total 

Percent 

Homemakers  ages: 

16-19 

:      2 

1 

1 

20-29 

21 

18 

20 

30-39 

27 

19 

24 

40-49 

19 

15 

17 

50-59                   : 

12 

13 

12 

60-69 

11 

17 

14 

70  and  over 

8 

17 

12 

Family  size: 

1  person 

13 

17 

14 

2  persons 

:     12 

22 

16 

3  persons 

:     13 

12 

12 

4  persons 

12 

8 

11 

5  persons 

:     15 

9 

12 

6  persons 

:     13 

12 

13 

7  persons  and  over 

22 

20 

22 

Children  19  and  under: 

1  child 

:      9 

15 

12 

2  children 

17 

12 

15 

3  children 

17 

16 

16 

4  children 

18 

18 

18 

5  children 

9 

12 

10 

6  children 

:      12 

10 

11 

7  children  and  over 

18 

17 

18 

Male: 

1  person 

29 

35 

31 

2  persons 

:     23 

20 

22 

3  persons 

:     20 

14 

17 

4  persons 

13 

16 

14 

5  persons 

10 

7 

9 

6  persons 

3 

5 

4 

7  persons  and  over 

2 

3 

2 

Female: 

1  person 

26 

46 

35 

2  persons                : 

23 

17 

20 

3  persons 

20 

13 

17 

4  persons                : 

13 

11 

12 

5  persons 

10 

5 

8 

6  persons                : 

4 

5 

4 

7  persons  and  over 

4 

2 

4 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Appendix  table  2- -Socioeconomic  characteristics  of  families  in  selected  EFNEP 

units,  1972- -Continued 


:                Families 

Characteristic 

;    Florida 

;    Georgia 

Total 

Percent 

School  children: 

1  person 

:      17 

21 

18 

2  persons 

19 

16 

18 

3  persons 

20 

23 

22 

4  persons 

13 

16 

14 

5  persons 

:      13 

12 

13 

6  persons 

9 

6 

8 

7  persons  and  over 

9 

6 

7 

Formal  education:           : 

None 

4 

8 

6 

1-3  years 

6 

14 

9 

4-7  years 

36 

38 

37 

8-11  years               : 

38 

32 

35 

12  years                 : 

15 

8 

12 

13  years  or  more          : 

— — rr — f    _  ■  ■  — ■  J  - -  ^  -       ■    ...  — . — _ 

1 

0 

1 

1/  Less  than  1  percent 
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